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and destitute of every feeling that was really 
great and good? Ought he not, impressed 


| with the responsibility of his position, to lay 
,aside every personal consideration, and even 


to risk the forfeiture of his patient’s friendship, 


| were such a condition necessary to the per- 


formance of his duty, to secure, as far as lies 
in his power, the object he has in view, under 
the confident expectation, that though his con- 
duct may be impugned for a time, and his 
motives mistaken or assailed, yet in the end 
an unbiassed verdict of approbation would be 
pronounced in his favour? Now, if this be 
true in reference to the unpalatable drugs, and 
painful treatment of an ordinary physician, 


| with how much greater force does the reason- 


ing apply to the dealings of Godt True, his 
dispensafions are often sufficiently severe, but 


has reference to the size of the heart in con- dealings of God with his creatures,” our author then we may be satisfied that He sees them 
sumption: a matter apparently of little mo- describes the course pursued by the physician | to be necessary ; and that no other plan of 
ment in so serious a disease, and one not in the treatment of his patient, the confidence treatment would be exactly suited to the cir- 


generally taken notice of. But though not of necessarily reposed in his skill by the patient, | cumstances of the case. 
much pathological importance, compared with &c., and then says :— 


other points in the complaint, it is interesting 


He tells us himself, 
‘that He doth not willingly afflict nor grieve 
“ Now, if it be a matter of importance, in| the children of men,’—Lam, iii. 33. His wis- 
as illustrating the principle of adaptation in the treatment of ordinary disease, to conceal | dom, doubtless, when he sends the rod, per- 
the general economy. ‘This organ, after from the patient the course that is necessary | ceives that such a course is absolutely required, 
death, is constantly found much smaller in to be pursued for his recovery, and that it is | and in that case it would be inconsistent with 
consumption than usual: a result which is|so, is established beyond the possibility of His goodness to withhold it, 

partly the consequence of that process of} doubt, can it be a matter of surprise, that the| ‘Let us look a little further and consider a 
emaciation, which forms so prominent a fea- | great Physician, in dealing with a more deli-| skilful surgeon when engaged in some capital 
ture in the complaint. The fat, anda portion | cate and dangerous state of things, should find | operation, With what a firm hold does he 


of the muscular fibre, are removed by absorp- jt necessary to adopt a similar reserve, in re- 
tion, so that whatever its real dimensions may ference to the remedies he chooses to employ, 
happen to be, it presents the appearance of and to the necessity for their adoption? And 
being small and shrunk, But emaciation is jf the experience of every-day lile shows us 
not the only cause of the alteration. There | that we can be induced, unreservedly, to place 
is a real as well as an apparent diminution. ‘confidence in a fellow creature, who is frail 
he change in question is the result of a re-/ and fallible like ourselves, so as to follow his 
duction in the quantity of the circulating prescriptions, evea when thus leading us in 
fluids, whereby the vessels lose their tension, the dark, how much more readily ought we 
and the pressure upon the cardiac cavities is to entrust the whole management of our con- 
gradually reduced; just as we know that the cerns to Him, who alone is competent to form 
volume of an elastic globe depends altoge- a correct opinion of our condition, and who is 
ther upon the amount of fluid it contains. at the same time 

This reduction in the quantity of blood, in ; , ae 
consumptive patients, is brought about by ex- ‘Bue cles tease, ton quad to he eatin: 


hausting discharges, and especially by the Still further: a physician, when consulted 
profuse perspirations at nights, with which about a case, particularly if it be one of any 
they are commonly affected. Now, in this| danger, does not hesitate to prescribe any 
circumstance, we have an illustration of the | remedies he may think necessary for his pa- 
way in which the economy is altered to meet | tient’s benefit, though they may happen to be 
the effects of disease. ‘The lungs, from the | bitter to the taste or severe in their operation. 
destructive changes that take place in their | What would be thought of a medical man ne- 
structure, become no longer calculated to per-' glecting to order a valuable medicine that he 
form the function of respiration, or even to. knew was exactly suited to his patient’s dis- 
transmit the blood, except to a very limited | order, because he was unwilling to expose 
degree: vascular accumulations, hemorrhage, | himself to the charge of unkindness, from its 
and various kinds of distress would be the | disagreeable smell or taste? Would we look 
necessary consequence, were not the quantity | upon such a man as a person of sound judg- 


of blood reduced to an amount proportioned to | ment or of real benevolence ? 


Would we not 
the altered capacity of the lungs. 


When this | rather conclude that he was of a weak mind, 


grasp the amputating knife, and with what 
steadiness of purpose does he commence the 
harrowing work. With unrelenting boldness 
he cuts through muscles, and nerves, and 
vessels, unmoved by the cries of his unhappy 
i victim, and unaffected by the thought of all 
the pain that he is thus at each moment inflict- 
ing. He hears nothing, he sees nothing but 
the one great object ; and with cold calculating 
precision he pursues the operation, step by 
step, till the whole is complete: one would 
think, were we to judge by the stolid indiffer- 
ence of his conduct as thus exhibited, that he 
had no feeling, yet, under all this seeming un- 
concern, there may lurk as kind a heart as 
ever beat, and as keen a sentiment of sympa- 
thy as it is possible to conceive: but the exhi- 
‘bition of these feelings would be altogether 
| misplaced at such a season : it would only de- 
| feat the great object he has in view, by ren- 
| dering him incapable of executing successfully 
| that important and arduous, but disagreeable 
| work that is so essential to the future comfort 
|and welfare of his patient. In the practice of 
| this noble profession it is absolutely necessary 
| for the surgeon to subdue his own feelings, if 
| he would really alleviate those of others, and 
though Jor the time his character may be mis- 
taken, and he may be calumniated as a cruel 
unfeeling man, yet the consciousness of the 


has taken place, painful as the process by|ignorant of the principles of true humanity, | nature of the work in which he is engaged, 
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and the conviction that he will ultimately be 
the means of conferring substantial benefit on 
a fellow creature, may well sustain his spirit 
under such a trial, should it come, until at 


his exertions, in seeing his patient’s lile pro- 

longed, his pain alleviated, or his health 
g ’ 

restored. 


and to discharge more freely than they did 
before.” 

After giving one or two other illustrations, 
he concludes : 

“The blow, whatever its nature, may have 
the effect of making us hang down our heads 
like a bulrush, and of keeping us humble for 





the rest of our lives, but if it be the means of 
delivering us from any cherished lust, or any 
improper ambition, if it stimulate us to use 
our remaining talents with a single eye to the 
glory of God, and with greater devotedness to 
His service, we shall have reason to say in 
this respect as in others, it was good for me 
that I was afflicted, for before I was afflicted I 
went astray, but now have I kept thy law.” 


** Now, if this be so in the case of a mere 
surgeon—and that it is so, almost invariably, 
will scarcely be questioned—is any man justi- 
fied in supposing that God is less tender, or 
less kind in his dealings with his creatures, 
than a mere man is found to be? ‘True, he 
may for a long time disregard their most piti- 
ful cries—he may keep them for an unusually 
long period in the operating theatre, and may 
expose them to severe and painful amputations 
—but does this prove that he is ee 

| 





last he is enabled to reap the rich reward 


FAT PEOPLE. 


—and unfaithful or unjust? May not all this Dr. Chambers, as Gulstonian Lecturer for 


be —? necessary for their future wel-| the present year, has delivered a series of very 
fare? If he sees some malignant growth on interesting lectures in the theatre of the Royal 
some part of their spiritual frame, would he | College of Physicians, on the subject of * Cor- 
be justified in leaving it there till the cancer| nylence, or the excess of fat in the human 
had preyed upon the vitals, and destroyed the body.” Heretofore, we have been in the 


c i re , ] } , ° ee ° . ° 
hope of ultimate recovery? Would it be real | practice of associating the idea of health with 


ase th: >} srlastine interests 7 : ° ° " 
sent ease than to their everlasting interests | the light of an hereditary disease, handed 


In all He does we may be sure He has an} gown from parent to offspring; and it is this | 


eye to the future advantage of His creatures: hereditary transmission which has made cor- 
in effect, He says to each of them at such a pulence endemic 


time, ‘what [ do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.’ And the convic-! Ry ,); ee 
. eople is giv r. Chambers. 
tion of this truth may well satisfy our anit Fiend -o : “sigan 
y y | Sometimes, when detained by accident in one 


of the propriety of His dispensations, even | of the great thoroughfares of London, he has, | 


re we cannot discover the necessity for | for ten minutes or more, counted the multitudes 
cheer oocurrence. which streamed past ; and, on such occasions, 


“Take another instance that illustrates! ho has rarely numbered one hundred adults | 
ithout a passer-by whose mode of walking | 


what many persons have observed, and that} w 


often appears unaccountable. When a sur-| was decidedly hampered by obesity, and, 
geon is called in to examine a deep-seated | sometimes, as many as 2 or 3 per cent. went 
ulcer, which has been rankling in the part for by. Indeed, the whole Anglo-Saxon race in 
a long time, and has resisted a variety of| England, since the days of rasmus, has ex- 


treatment, it is not uncommon to find him, as | hibited the same tendency, and there are no 
the first step towards recovery—not merely | 


probing it to ascertain its depth—which of} 
itself often causes a great deal of pain—but 
cutting the edges freely, and enlarging it to 
enable the pent-up matter to escape, that the 
healing process may begin at the very bottom, 
and become solid and enduring. At first sight 
it seems a strange way, to increase a wound 
with a view to its removal, yet both reason | 
and experience approve of the proceeding. | 
God sometimes acts in a similar way in His 
providences also. Occasionally, when about 
to visit a poor sinner with the riches of His 
grace, we find Him, instead of applying a} 
healing salve to the wound that His providence 


other nations, the proportion of corpulent per- 
sous is very much smaller than in England. 
The Irish and Scotch have comparatively few 
fat persons among them. ‘The Americans are 
proverbially “ lanky.” 
lians are mostly lean, 
fat displays itself in excess only in well-fed 
persons, who indulge in ease and luxury, just 
as dyspepsia and gout do, But there are 


without any excess of feeding. It has even 
been brought on. as in the case of Mary, 
queen of Scots, and Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
confinement and grief. In most cases, how- 


} 1 ; > | . oa . . 
has inflicted, and which would have only | ever, mental anxiety or activity has a thinning 
superficially covered over the sore, while it! effect on the human system : 


might have continued to fester underneath, | 
enlarging the wound and keeping it open for | 
some time, that it may be more effectually 
healed, under His judicious management, by| Yet there are many instances of great men- 
a complete and radical cure. Men who do| tal activity found allied with corpulency. The 
not understand the ways of God, or even the| tendency to grow fat seems to be habitual, 
analogy of nature, are surprised that the first} and to **run in the blood.” In a healthy 
steps ina plan of mercy should be a series | state all human beings contain a proportion of 
of severe and trying wounds that cut the| fat; in the adult it forms about one-twentieth 
carnal nature in its most tender part, and|part of the whole weight. Without it we 
cause these sores of our corruption to bleed, | should present a most scraggy and shrunken 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous, 


indications as yet of its disappearance. Among | 


many instances where fat has displayed itself | 





look, resembling a withered apple. The fat 
fills up the interstices between the muscles, 
and gives a pleasing contour to the body. It 
facilitates motion, and acts as an external de- 
fence from the cold; performing also the che- 
tical office of supplying fuel to the respiration, 
In fact it serves as a storehouse of carbon for 
the use of the lungs, on which the system falls 
back for support, when deprived of its ordi- 
nary supply of fuel in the form of food, It is 
upon their store of surplus fat that hybernating 
animals are enabled to subsist during the long 
winter months, Liebig says that the proxi- 
mate condition of the formation of fat is a 
deficiency of oxygen; and this deficiency is 
the result of an excess of food taken into the 
system beyond the quantity of air inspired by 
the lungs, and which is requisite to consume 
or oxygenate such food, \V hat is not so con- 
sumed is deposited in the form of fut. The 
way to consume the surplus fat is, to increase 
the quantity of oxygen inspired; in other 


| words, to increase the quantity of active phy- 


sical exercise taken. No hunter, nor hard- 
working artisan, nor private soldier, is ever dis- 


| covered in a fat state. Constant exercise keeps 
kindness to pay more attention to their pr>-| fatness; but Dr, Chambers views it rather in | 


down the accumulation of fuel, which idler men 
are punished for, by being compelled continual- 
ly to carry about withthem. If they would rid 
themselves of their load they must reduce the 


in several countries. A | quantity of food taken, and increase the quan- 


striking proof of its frequency among the | tity of active exercise ; it is only thus that they 


can bring the respiratory and nutritive pro- 
cesses into harmony. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that, as a people, the middle and upper 
classes of this country eat a great deal too 
much, and their moral and mental health, not 
less than their physical, is seriously affected 
by the over-indulgence. Look at a lord- 
mayor’s dinner! A wholesome abstinence is 
needed in food as well as in drink now-a-days, 
Our minds would be rendered all the healthier 
and more active by the practice. Doctors do 
not insist enough on this branch of hygeine. 
Knowing that the weak point of most rich pa- 


‘tients is their stomach, they desire to “ make 


The French and Ita- | 


Generally speaking, | Romans, 


things pleasant,” and leave the cook to do his 
duty, and make more work for them, In 
connexion with the subject of fat, we may 
mention a curious practice among the ancient 
When a bride entered her house 
for the first time, she was accustomed to touch 
the posts of the door with fat; and it is from 
this circumstance that the word wor (unzor 
or anointer) was applied to her, from which 
our own uzortal, uxorious, and other similar 
English words, are derived.—Eliza Cook’s 


| Journal, 





BATHING. 


Dr. Mayo furnishes some hints on “ Bath- 
ing,” that may be read with advantage at this 
season of the year. At night, warm water 
should be employed—in the morning, cold, 
The frame, after the exhaustion of the day, is 
in a condition to be better for the soothing in- 
fluence of warm bathing. ‘The whole person 
should, preparatory to retiring to rest, be 
laved with warm water, and alierwards a 
moderate glow should be produced by gentle 
drying with towels, It has been said that 
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cold water used at night has the advantage of | | country about ‘Council Grove, on the great | justice and wisdom of our policy towards 


preventing the feet from becoming tender. 
The reverse is the fact. Tenderness of the 


Santa Fe road, is unfortunate for them mer 
the whites. They are a rude and depraved | 


them 
By a convention, entered into in 1837, be- 


feet is much sooner and more surely remedied | tribe, and little can be done for their welfare | tween the Choctaws and Chickasaws, the lat- 


by the use of warm water than cold. The | 
direct purpose of bathing is better obtained by | 
warm than cold water. Nevertheless, there | 
are some who are compelled to use cold wa- 
ter for their feet at night; if they use warm 
water, there is no re-action ; and their feet and 
ankles become painfully chilled and deficient | 
in circulation, But the morning is the proper | 
season for the employment of cold water, the 
temperature of which, however, should bear a | 
relation to the time of year, and to the tem- 
perature of the weather, as well as to the 
strength of the person using it. Sometimes, 
therefore, it is better to use water in the morn- 
ing tepid ; just as at night it may happen, for | 
various reasons, to be “desirable to avoid the 
relaxing effects of water too warm, A person 
in health and strength is the better for having 
the entire person bathed with cold water in 
the morning, followed by sufficient friction to 
produce a “general healthy glow. In these 
simple directions, two etfects are contemplated ; 
one, niceness of the person; the other, a stim- 
ulating or soothing influence on the nerves, or 
on the : system ge nerally a 
are capable of being attained to a still greater 
extent by the use of baths, 


—— 


Report of the Indian Department. 


(Continued from page 151 ) 





The Delaware Indians are among the most | 
remarkable of all our colonized tribes. By | 
their intrepidity and varied enterprise they 
are distinguished in a high degree, DB 
being industrious | 
hunt and trade 


sides 


all over the interior of the! 


whilst they remain liable to the pernicious 
associations that await them there. Their | 
vicious practices are also the cause of frequent | 
annoyance to the numerous traders and tra-| 
vellers who pass that way. 

The small-pox, reinforced by inebriety and 
general dissoluteness, has this year dealt | 
sternly with the Sacsand Foxes. ‘Their num. | 
bers have been thinned by death with an un- 
'sparing hand. Agriculture is almost entirely 
| neglected, and their attachment to old habits, | 
encouraged by their despotic chiefs, materially | 
retards their improvement. 

The Swan, Creek, and Black River Chip-| 
pewas of the Sac and Fox agency are in a} 
prosperous condition, though they make free | 
quent and just complaints of the depredations | 
of the Sacs and Foxes upon their stock. As) 
these Indians speak the same language with 
the Ottawas of this agency, and are in all re- 


| spects a homogenous people, it would be well 


if they were all blended together in one tribe. | 
These Ottawas are distinguished for their 
| steady progress, and in their modes of life 


Both of these effects | they are little behind the generality of the| 


white population of the adjoining States, | 
| They too, suffer from the predatory practices 
of the Sacs and Foxes, and with a patient for- | 
bearance of retaliation that merits some reward | 
at the hands of the government. But the de-| 
partment is without power to afford adequate | 
redress, for although the Sacs and Foxes are 
the recipients of large annuities, not a dollar} 
of their money can be taken without their 
consent to pay for depredations committed by | 


armers and herdsmeu, they |them on the property of other tribes. The 


Intercourse Act makes no provision for such 


| 
continent, carrying their traffic beyond the | cases, as it applies alone to depredations on 
Great Salt Lake, and consequently expose | the property of citizens of the United States. 


themselves to a thousand perils. Under these 
circumstances they are steadily diminishing, 

The Christian Indians, a peculiar and in- 
teresting band, once residents in Canada, 
whence they emigrated to Ohio, and are 
now located on the lands of the Wyandotts, 
who consider thei intruders, and desire their 
removal, ‘hey have strong claims on the 
Government; and the attention o: Congress 
was called to tie subject at the last session ; 
but nothing definite was done. It is hoped 
that suitable provision ior them may be made 
at an early day. 

The Shawaves are eminently successful as | 
agriculturists, and are advancing in general | 
improveme ut, but for the banetul effects of | 
intemperance, tu which their proximity to the | 
border settlements greatly expose 


perous people, Several murders of recent oc- 
currence amoung them are attributabie to this | 
(ruitiul source of evil. 


‘Lhe condition of the Potawatomies contin-|the land at the price they were required to 
ues subsiautially the same as heretolore re- | allow the United States for it when it was 


ported, ‘They depe nd insinly for support, 
especially in winter, on their large annuity ; 


and but little or no improvement is manilest} others in the Southern superintendency, are 


in their mode of living. 


Osage river agency continue to furnish evi- 


| prospect of still further decrease. 


them, they | United States the tract of country, containing | 
would soon becume a highly moral and pros-| about 800,000 acres, known as the * Cherokee 


The West Peories and Plankeshaws of the | 


dence of commendable industry and steady 
improvement. It is to be regretted that the 
Miamis belonging to the same agency are not 
entitled to like favourable notice. ‘They stand 
in decided contrast with the other affiliated 
tribes. The effect of the large annuities that 
have been paid them has been to check all 
industry and thrift, and to tempt them to gene. | 
ral idleness and dissipation. Within six! 
years they have diminished one-half, with a 


The Cherokees are embarrassed by an} 
onerous public debt, which they are striving 
in good faith to discharge, For this and other 
public purposes they are anxious to sell to the | 


argument in favour of the obligation of the 
Government to relieve them, by taking back 


granted to them. But notwithstanding the 
levil alluded to, this tribe, with most of the 





steadily multiplying around them the blessings 


The location of the Kunzas ladians in the|of life, and afford the highest evidence of the 


'ration of the tribes, 
| applied to the Government to interpose its au- 


‘ter, under certain conditions and restrictions 
therein provided, became a component part of 
the Choctaw Nation. But they are becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with the political 
| connection between them and the Choctaws; 
| and there is reason to believe that the best in- 
terests of both would be promoted by a sepa- 
The Chickasaws have 


thority for the purpose of effecting this object, 
but as the union was the result of mutual 
agreement, it is desired that their separ: ation, 
lif practicable, shall be accomplished in like 
manner. 

A similar state of things exists in relation 
to the Creeks and Seminoles. Considering 
ithe previous relation between these tribes, the 
attempt to unite them was injudicious, and 


| 
| great dissatisfaction on the part of the Semi- 
}noles has been the result, 


When those re- 
maining in Florida shall join their brethren 
West, it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment, by treaty or otherwise, to adopt ade- 
quate measures for putting the united tribe of 
Seminoles in a more favourable condition. 

The famous Seminole chief, Billy Bowlegs, 
|with several other prominent Indians from 
Florida, have recently visited Washington, 
and while here they signed an agreement, in 
which they acknowledged that they and all 
the Seminoles in Florida were under obliga- 
tions to emigrate, and promised to use their 
influence to effect their entire removal with 
|the least possible delay. Late advices from 
the special agent represent that Bowlegs ad- 
heres to his promise since his return. A 
council of his peeple had been called for the 
purpose of making preliminary arrangements, 
and a general emigration may reasonably be 
expected at an ¢ arly day. 

At the last session of Congress an appro- 
priation was made for the purpose of effecting 
the removal from Texas of certain Indians, 
‘* who have intruded themselves into that State 
from the territories of the United States.” 
Suitable instructions in regard to this subject 
have been given to the proper agents of the 
department; but the measure contemplated is 
difficult to execute, and sufficient time and in- 
formation have not yet been afforded to deter- 
mine when and in what way the object may 
be accomplished. | have been informed, 
though unofficially, that the Legislature of 
Texas have passed some act or resolution au- 


| thorizing the Governor of the State to open 


negotiations with the Executive of the United 
States, concerning the allotment of a portion 


jot her territory as a common home for the 
| Neutral Ground,” and there is much force of | 


lndians resident within her limits. ‘The ex- 
pediency of such an arrangement has been 
repeatedly and earnestly urged in reports from 
this office. It is indeed indispensable to a 
proper adjustment of Iadian affairs in that 
State. 

The most recent advices from New Mexico 
represent the Indians in that territory as gene- 
rally friendly, and thai our relations with them 
are in a more sa isiactory condition, lu the 











vicinity of El Passo, however, the depreda- 
tions of the Apaches are of frequent occur- 
rence. A well organized and energetic body 
of mounted men, acting as scouring parties 
through the region infested by these maraud- 





to open our wounds afresh instead of closing 


ing savages, is perhaps the only effectual | 


means of holding them in check. 

The Navajos, and other tribes in this terri- 
tory, heretofore hostile and mischievous, have 
recently manifested a disposition to abandon 
their predatory habits, and to seek support in 
the cultivation of the soil, To this end they 
are anxious to be furnished with agricultural 
and other implements of husbandry, and a 
judicious expenditure of a moderate appropria- 
tion in this way would doubtless, be justified 
by considerations of economy alone. 

Notwithstanding the Mountain and Prairie 
Indians continue to suffer from the vast num- 
ber of emigrants who pass through their coun- 
try, destroying their means of support, and 
scattering disease and death among them, yet 
those who were parties to the treaty conelud- 
ed at Fort Laramie, in the fall of 1851, have 
been true to their obligations, and have re- 
mained at peace among themselves and with 
the whites, 

(Conclusion next week.) 
—_—_—_—__ 


Seleerted. 
A KINDLY GREETING TO JACK FROST, 
BY J. H. A. BONE. 


Welcome, old fiiend, thou art here again 
In thy garments of spotless white ; 

1 saw thy fuce at the window pane 
As I greeted the morning light. 

And my fingers felt thy hearty grasp, 
And my face felt thy chilly kiss ; 

Thou ivest thy friends a pinching clasp, 
But I would not thy greeting miss, 


Welcome, old friend, I saw thou hadst been 
Once more on thy nightly round, 

For thy fingers had whitened the bushes green, 
And thy footstep had marked the ground ; 

In the roadside pool thy feet had dipped 
And touched in the sluggish stream ; 

At the dew-laden bud thy lips had sipped 
Before the morning gleam. 


Thou’rt a sad old fellow, Jack Frost, I fear, 
And playest full many a trick, 

Thou pullest the nose and pinchest the ear, 
Though defended by comforters thick: 

J suw thee but now meet a pretty miss 
When thuu fanciedst none else was nigh, 

And give her fair cheek so close a kiss 
That she blushed like a sunset sky. 


Jack Frost, thou art sometimes a little too keen, 
And too careless of fingers and toes, 

And sometimes we'd rather thou hadst not been 
So inclined to punish the nose ; 

Yet whilst we can build up the roaring fire 
From thy fiercer moods to d: fend, 

Of such a true comrade we scarcely can tire, 
So welcome again, old friend. 


————— 


He that loses his conscience has nothing 
left worth keeping. 


et 


“It is permitted us in our afflictions, to seek | readily administered by him. 


some relief and consolation from men; but 





jat home. 
{there he was most beloved. 


‘danger of departing trom the ‘Truth, 
| reproofs, although at times solemn and very 
| close, it is believed, being given in love were 








| 


| 
| 
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which far from rendering our suffering soul | 
more firm, would weaken it, and would serve | 


them ; whereas, by placing our confidence in 
God, if he does not judge it proper to deliver 
us from our afflictions, he will not fail to aug- 
ment the strength needful for us to sustain 
them.” 


For ** The Friend.” 


JOHN PARKER. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 





(Continued from page 150.) 


John Parker was thoroughly convinced that 
the salvation of man was in and through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His ministry bore an effi- 
cient testimony to him as the Saviour of the 
world ; and in a sense of his lost and undone 
condition before he knew the Lord for himself, 
and the blessed change which he had experi- 
enced, he could now press his hearers to seek 
after acquaintance with God, He knew that 
through the offering of the dear Son of God,— 
a lively faith in Him, and submission to his 
soul-cleansing baptisms, he had witnessed the 
forgiveness of sin,—and therefore in the love 
which would have all saved, he pressed upon 
his hearers the necessity of obedience to the 
Spirit, and faith in the Lord Jesus, through 
whom there is forgiveness and remission of} 
sins, He could speak from living experience, 
for he had in good measure himself tasted and | 
handled of the good Word of lile, and there- 
fore he was prepared to proclaim with empha- 
sis and energy, ‘‘These are vot cunningly 
devised fables; but living, substantial truth.’ 

After he was acknowledged as a minister 





| by his Friends, he sometimes paid religious 


visits within the limits of his own Yearly 
Meeting. Yet he went not much abroad, His 
Master whose prerogative it is, to call his ser- 
vants to labour where and when He pleases, 
apportioned him his field of service generally | 
There he was best known, and! 
His consistent | 
walking amongst men had an influence for | 
good on those around him, and opened the 
way for his ministry, and for the counsel and 
warning which he was at times led to admin- 
ister to those who had departed, or were in 
‘These 


generally received in love. He was distin-| 
guished by genuine, plain hospitality, and his | 
friends were ever wont to be received at his| 
house with a cordiality that made them feel 
that they were welcome. He was a hearty | 
sympathizer with those who were in affliction, 
aud when sickuess assailed, or death entered 
a family, he was a frequent and welcome 
visitant. In every hour of trouble, in every 
season of calamity, he was looked to by his 
neighbours for comiort and advice,—and ten- 
der consolation, and judicious counsel, were | 


John Parker had received but a limited 





His conversa- 


| reputation. 





tional powers were excellent, and his animated 
yet familiar manners, made his company very 
pleasant to young and old. He was often 
enabled to draw from even trivial events, les- 
sons of instruction for his youthful visiters, 
He was at times rather absent in mind, or 
at least inattentive to things passing around 
him, yet it did not interfere with his profitably 
carrying on his worldly business, On one 
occasion, when he had been at Philadelphia 
attending the Yearly Meeting, on going to the 
stable for his horse, he was furnished with 
one differing very materially in colour, and 
also varying in gait from his own, yet he 
mounted and rode it home, nearly 30 miles, 
without discovering the difference. His mind 
was doubtlessly engaged in meditation on 
something of a higher nature than the motion 
of his hackney, or the shade of its hair. We 
do not hear that his religious duties were ever 
interfered with by absenve of mind, and it is 
a mental defect which has been partaken of, 
by many valuable, religious, and many high- 
ly intellectual characters. The exhibitions 
made by those subject to it, or indeed 
any manifest eccentricity, may be all harm- 
less, yet they are very undesirable. We 
may smile over the droll speeches made by 
Nicholas Waln or John Salkeld, in what we 
can but deem an unsuitable time, manner, and 


| place,—we may feel ourselves amused at 


many a picture which our elder Friends draw 
for us of the appearance and actions of James 
Simpson,—we may smile at John Parker rid- 
ing a strange horse for more than half'a day, 
thinking it his own,—we may feel our risible 
faculties as much excited at the idea of Isaac 
Newton ringine jor a servant to remove the 
stove which was burning him, further away, 
instead of quietly moving the chair he was 
sitting on, or of using the finger of the woman 
he was seeking {or a wife, as a s'opper to his 
pipe,—but absence of mind and eccentricity 
are always more or less a disadvantage to 
those in whom they appear. 

John Parker was in limited circumstances 
when he began life, but through industry and 
economy he supported a large family with 
He continued to labour with his 
own hands until quite advanced in years, yet 
he was very carelul after he had submitted to 
the cross of Christ, not to allow his temporal 


‘concerns to prevent his attending his own 


meeting, or to interfere with his other religi- 
ous concerns, Our Christian duties ought to be 


attended to, however much we may in a pecu- 


niary point of view suffer thereby, inasmuch 


|as heavenly riches exceed in value mere earth- 


ly treasure ; yet men seldom sufler loss by 


|attending diligently their religious meetings. 


On a certain occasion, the late ‘Timothy Pax- 
son closed his store in order that he might 
attend his week-day meeting. During the 
time he was absent for this purpose, a cus- 
tomer went to his store with the intention 
of purchasing five hundred barrels of flour 
for immediate shipment. Finding that the 


, | door was shut, the man turned into an adjoin- 
woe to us if we make this our chief resource || education in his youth, yet by reading and| 


Besides that this would be to seek rest in| observation, he had accumulated quite a fund 
creatures in the contempt of the Creator, we|of knowledge, and his judgment of men and 
should there find only deceitful consolations | things, was in general good. 


ing store and made his purchase. When 
Timothy returned from meeting, his neighbour 


who had made the sale, came to see him to 
exult ever him, and to inform him what he 
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had gained by his going to meeting. ‘Timothy | venly virtue of Divine Grace, have had their 
quietly told him that religious duty must take | hearts so expanded with love to God, that they 
precedence of worldly business. The next have loved their fellow creatures, sympathized 
morning a vessel arrived from Europe, bring-| with them in their difficulties, and were there- 
ing information of a sudden advance in the|by led to divide with them their little sub- 
price of bread stuffs, and Timothy sold his | stance. Like the widow who cast into the 
flour at a dollar a barrel more than he|treasury the two mites which make one far- 
would have received if he had not been at|thing, even all her living, they have showed 
meeting. Another Friend of this city who|their independence of the charms which mam- 
deceased some years since, said, that it had | mon has over many, and we may safely be- 
always been the practice of himself and bro-| lieve that the blessing of the Lord has attended 
thers who were his partners, regularly to at- | them, while this was done in singleness of 
tend ali their week-day meetings. He added, | heart to him in the performance of their 
they thought that even in a pecuniary point of| duty. 
view, they had never lost one cent by it. He | Dorothy Owen, of Dewispren, near Dol- 
said that one meeting day, one of their largest igelly, in Merionethshire, who was the daugh- 
customers called, and as the members of the|ter of Rowland and Lowry Owen of that) 
firm were all absent, and he in a great hurry | place, was a case of this character. She was 
to lay off his invoice of goods, he went to an-’ educated in the profession of Friends, yet in| 
other store, where he purchased his six months’ her youth associated with other young people 
supply. After meeting they were informed of in vain and unprofitable amusements. But 
what had happened, and came to the conclu- | about the sixteenth year of her age, she was 
sion that in this one instance they had been made sensible of the errors of such ways, by 
pecuniarily losers by attending to their reli-|@ visitation of Divine love extended in mercy 
gious duties. But the result proved otherwise, | t0 her heart, and through strict attention to} 
Before the time came round at which payment | the reprools of instruction, and submission to 
for the purchase would in common course have | the operation of Truth, she experienced re- 
been made, the customer was a bankrupt, and | demption from the love and spirit of a corrupt 
they saved just the whole amount of the bill | @nd delusive world. Being thus brought into 
which he would have made with them had | the love of her heavenly Father, and obedi- 
they been at the store. These instances are|ence to his requirings, she was prepared to 
introduced to show, that apparent losses in | ©CCUpy a station in the household of faith, and 
support of our duty, are not always really so, |t0 dedicate to her blessed Saviour the whole 
and that whilst it is the business of a Christian | heart ; and about the twenty-third year of her 
to walk in the path his Master points out with- | @ge she received a gift in the ministry of the | 
out reasoning as to consequences, yet that that | @ospel o! li’e and salvation, and bore a public 
blessed Caretaker ofien causes outward pros- | testimony therein, [ler conduct being con- 
perity to attend on a faithful performance of | sistent with her prolession aud minisiry, she 
duty. | Was made instrumental in convincing and ga- 
; (‘To be continue.) |thering others to the principle and prolession | 
of the Truth in the neighbourhood where she 
resided, and where from removals and defec- 
| tion, the members of our Society were reduced 


—.~—- 





sympathizing with the poor inhabitants around 





For “ The Friend.” 

Happiness in Humble Poverty. to a very small number. 

It is not necessary that the Lord’s children} How encouraging to visited young persons, | 
should be placed under the same circum-| who may reside in parts that are left almost | 
stances, as regards their temporal means in |desolate as to the living in Israel, to yield 
this life. ‘The natural powers of the human | themselves as willing sacrifices to the Lord 
mind, and the spiritual gifts with which they | Almighty, who can save by few, and array 
are entrusted, are various, When in the dis-| them in his own invincible armour, which is | 
pensations of Divine Providence some seem to | not carnal, but mighty through him to the) 
have abundance poured into their lap, if they | pulling down of strong holds, casting down | 
act as good stewards, which they are bound | imaginations and every high thing that exalt- 
to do, even of their temporal possessions, they | eth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
may make the hearts of many to overflow with | bringing into captivity every thought to the 
thankfulness to their heavenly Father, that he | obedience of Christ.” ‘This was the character | 
has moved a fellow servant to relieve their|of the redeemed Christian’s armour in the 
distress ; and even in this way he that water-| primitive church; and it is the only armour of | 


The sweet savour of her zealous, humble, 
meek example, and her dedication of time, 
faculties, and property (though iz low circum- 
stances) to the glory of God, and the good of 
her fellow creatures, had a powerful tendency 
to enforce the doctrine she preached. She was 
remarkable for her diligence in the attendance 


| of meetings for worship and discipline, from 


which neither distance nor weather kept her 
back while of ability; and she frequently 
went nearly forty miles on foot in that moun- 
tainous country, to attend the Monthly Meet- 
img ; even when the inclemency of the season 
rendered it not only difficult, but dangerous, 

What a contrast with many of this day, 
who are kept away from their religious meet- 
ings by a little clouded, damp, or wet wea- 
ther! It is no marvel that the Truth is not 
experienced to be over all, as it was in those 
days, among a single-hearted, and warm- 
hearted people towards their God, and to the 
cause he raised them to espouse. In propor- 
tion to our ease and the means of carrying us 
to meetings where it is necessary to ride, tight 
easy carriages, warm clothing, and other ac- 
commodations to defend us from the wea- 
ther, so indifference seems to spread and fasten 
upon many. It is found to be much more 
convenient to talk in defence of what is pro- 
fessed, than to deny self, take up the cross, 
and follow the Lamb of God, at the risk of 
health, or anything else he calls for. 

Not only was this Friend bound to the law 
and to the testimony in serving and worship- 
ping her heavenly Father, but she contented 
herself with the least expensive manner of 
living and dress, 2 order to have the more to 
distreute to the necessities of others ; tenderly 
her; aud so bright was her ecanrple, that one 
not in profession with us, declared, ‘ Her 
conduct preaches daily to me.” This is the 
kind of preaching we greatly need from many 
in these days. Such instances are direct elu- 
cidations of the truth of the saying, “ Godli- 
ness is profitable for all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” How evident it often is in the case 


| of spiritual, humble Christians, who possess 


but little, that the Lord continues to bless that 
little, to renew their faith from time to time, 
so that they have not only lacked nothing, 
but have had wherewith to comfort others in 
their simple little way. Let all such thank 
him and take courage to hold on in the path- 
way of holiness, uprightness and steadlast 


| dedication to their Lord and Master, 


Her last illness was lingering and painful ; 


eth is watered himself. ‘There is a humble} the true Christian by which he can be made 


peace and joy that faithfulness herein pro- 
duces, and a participation of the same descrip- 
tion of feeling which a brother or sister expe- 


riences, when relief comes in the hour of 


distress and in an unexpected way. It is also 
a pleasing reflection, that great means are not 
needed to make a Christian happy, nor to 
fulfil his religious duty to his God, nor even 
to enable him to relieve the wants of some 
others, We meet with insiances of devoted 
followers of Christ, who have had but litile 
placed in their hands, but who have learned 
to be content with that little, and by the hea- 


victorious at any time, and as he is {faithful to 
his Lord and king he will be made victorious 
| by it. Lt is of the deepest importance to those 


raising in them a righteous zeal for the testi- 
mouies of their God, to give up all, and follow 
the Captain of their salvation, who will lead 
them forth conquering and to conquer, by his 
meek, and patient, suffering Spirit; so that 
others will be smitten to the heart, and drawn 
to unite with them, 

The account of this young woman says: 





young persons who may feel the movings of 
| the Spirit of the Lord as in the “ camp of Dan,” | 


which she bore with exemplary patieuce, and 
was eminently favoured with Divine peace, so 
as sensibly to affect and gather the minds of 
those who visited her, into a sense of the same 
blessed influence. Her prospect of future 
happiness was unclouded; and she said very 
near the conclusion, “ ‘The arms of Divine 
merey are wide open to receive me.” She 
died aged about forty-two years, and a minis- 
ter about nineteen years. What higher en- 
joyment can any desire in this life, than the 
peace and the holy assurance which this hum- 
| bie, persevering disciple of Christ was so 
eminently blessed with? 
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For “The Friend.” | appear so mysterious and so hidden to the | make religion a study, and witchcraft a sci- 

SECRET PRAYER. | inexperienced, that they may be ready to con-|ence, and may profess to receive communica- 

| clude at times they shall never be able to find |tions from the spirit-land, but what will all 

You pray in secret do you? was said by a it; and that if they do find it, it will be so/this avail, or why need it discourage the true 
member of the Methodist society, to one be-| difficult, that they shall not be able to walk | Christian? Has the Light become insufficient 


longing to the Society of Friends, The reply | therein. But again, our Redeemer hath de-|for us, or has the Word of God become of 
was in the affirmative; and with regard to clared, “I am the light of the world:” and| 


| none effect? 
many, I hope it is true. But are there not! this is that light which shines in every heart,| We find indeed, increasing evidence that 


those amongst us who glide along month after and in w hich if we abide, we may walk with | there is a spirit which seeketh to scatter and 
month, and - year after year, without knowing | safety : and as we are concerned to walk faith- | lay waste the heritage of God; but the Lord 
anything of true prayer—without feeling their fully in it, we shall have no difficulty in dis-| Almighty hath reserved a chosen few whom 
hearts warmed with one aspiration of heaven- | |cerning the way, although it may appear |he will preserve from the deceit and the fury 
ly origin—whose time and talents are chiefly | many times to be very straight and narrow. of the devouring enemy, and whom he will 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, the at-| As we keep the eye single, and consequently jesiablish in righteousness, and grant a quiet 
tainment of which will yield them no comfort | our whole bodies full of light, we shall find | habitation where none shall make them afraid ; 

in a coming day, w herein * The fire shall tryin our individual experience, that although | yea, He will raise up witnesses for his name’s 
every man’s work of what sort it is”? Let | the path of the Christian traveller is straight | sake, whom he will preserve in the hour of 
the query be addressed to those who, like and narrow, yet it is so plain, that the way- | |temptation, and will enable them to sing his 
myself are treading life’s slippery paths— faring man may walk therein and not err. | praise, though in the midst of great tribulation. 

whose brows have no furrows, whose cheeks | Thus it appears plain, that it is for the want| I have olten thought that were it not for 
glow with the crimson of health, and whose | of faithfully walking in the Light, that many | the healing virtues ‘of the balm of Gilead, 
fond anticipations of the future are sanguine, | have made so little progress in the path which 


| surely our faith would fail, and our hearts 
Do you pray in secret? If we can answer it) leadeth unto heaven, | would be broken in twain ; but there is a Balm 
satisfactorily to ourselves, our state is much | 


Is it not to be feared that too many even of which will heal our every wound; and there 
to be desired, But if our conduct testifies in| our own Society have suffered doubts to arise | is a mountain, which is mount Zion, into which 
language more convincing than words can jas respects the saving efficacy of this Divine | if we ascend, we shall be enabled to look down 
convey, that we do not—that our affections| Light, and have thereby virtually become un- | with composure upon all things below ; and if 
are placed on sublunary things, and the hea-| believers therein. May these remember that | we abide faithful unto the end, we shall be 
venly Visitant told in the language of one|the same who said, “I am the Light of the favoured to enjoy the everlasting presence of 
iormerly, “ Go thy way, at a more convenient | world,” said also that, “If ye believe not that the King of kings. 
season I will call for thee,”—it is time, it is|] am He, ye shall die in your sins.” Again, G. H. 
high time, to be aroused to a just sense of our it is written of some formerly, who had lost| Evans, First month, 1853. 
condition, Would that we could be persuaded | their places as branches in the good olive | ———— 
that a duty is never so easily performed as at’ tree, that because of unbelief they were broken| —_‘ While [ was here in prison (Derby) divers 
the first requisition, off. And so we shall verily find it to be at! professors came to discourse with me. 1 had 

Some have learned by painful experience the present day. If we do not believe in the|a sense before they spoke, that they came to 
thata long wilderness travel is the consequence | Light, neither walk therein, we cannot enjoy | plead for sin and imperfection. I asked them 
the presence and the soul-sustaining care of whether they were believers, and had faith? 

the great and heavenly Shepherd, nor shall They said, yes. I asked them, in whom? 
own time and way, although it was to possess! we be taught in those things which belong to They said in Christ. I replied, if ye are true 


the promised land, they have been smitien by | the everl asting kingdom of rest and peace ; believers in C thrist, you are passed from death 
the enemy. Is there not something which but they wil ever continue to be as hidden) unto life, and if passe 1d from death, then from 
hinders our progress? Have we uot failed in| mysteries, sin that bringeth death; and if your faith be 

some points—small we may endeavour to | know not that there ever was any age of true, it will give you victory over sin aud the 
think, but their magnitude in owr view, is bet- the world in which there was more afloat that devil, purify your heartsgand consciences (for 
ter expressed by what we give in exchange— is calculated to draw the mind away from the the true faith is held in a pure conscience) and 
viz., the peace which the Saviour left as a rich alone safe abiding place, than the present. 
legacy to his juilowers! Oh! these little some- 
things, how they mar the beauty of our once 
highly favoured Society ! a Society that might 
in truth be said to pray in secret, when its 
members suflered persecution ; but at this time 





of willul ne dieuce—-have found too, that 
like Israel, when the sy would vo up” in their 


¢ I bring you to please God, and give you access 
can call to mind no period when | believe there to him again. But they could not endure to 
was greater need for the humble Christian, of hear of purity, and of victory over sin and the 
whatever name, to experience a faithful abid- devil. ‘They said, ‘‘They could not believe 


ing and walking in the Light, whereby all any could be free from sin on this side the 
things are made manifest, whatsoever spirit | grave,’ 


I bid them give over babbling about 
of ease and liberty, can this be said? they are of, the Scriptures, which were holy men’s words, 
a 


It is often the lot of the humble Christian of whilst they pleaded for unholimess. At another 
our day, to feel there are many things that! time a company of professors came, who also 
Sufficiency of the Light of Christ. are truly discouraging and disheartening : we , began to plead for sin, I asked them whether 

, may feel that the joy of our heart hath fle ‘d, ‘they had hope?’ They said yes; God forbid 
It is written in the Scriptures of Truth that! and our peace hath departed, and we may! but we should have hope. | asked them, 
there is “One Lord, one faith, and one bap-| seem to be leit without hope. We may see| what hope is it that you have? Is Christ in 
tism ; one God and Father of all.” ‘There is | the specious transformings of the unwearied | you the hope of glory ? Doth it purify you, 
one path alone which leadeth unto heaven, | enemy on every side, drawing the unwatchful|as he is pure? But they could not abide to 
and that so straight and narrow, that few | and uniaithiul ones into his snares; yea, and| hear of being made pure here. Then I bid 
there be that find 1, aud yet so plain and|the Power of darkness may seem ready to| them forbear. talking of the Scriptures, which 
easy, that the wayfaring man though a fool, | prevail against us; but, my irends, notwith- | were holy men’s words, for the holy men that 
may walk therein and not err. standing ‘all these things, for what can we ask | wrote the Scriptures pleaded for holiness in 
| 


| 
Such as live witnessed the washing of re- | more than we have already received, that will} heart, life, and conversation here; but since 
generation, and have been baptized with the | 
one baptism of the one Lord, can bear a living | we have a sure inspeaking Word in our own| the devil, what have you to do with the holy 
testimony to the truih of these declarations ;| hearis, which will never teach us guile; and| men’s words ? Ger” 
but unto such as have not been thus baptized, | there is a light within our own breasts, by This is a great day for spreading the Bible, 
they must remain as hidden mysteries, wo we may discern all things that belong | calling it the word of God, the rule of faith 
‘The path which is here alluded to, may|to our everlasting peace, The world may | and practice, but how far do the Bible Chris- 


For The Friend.” 


advance us on our way heavenward ! For | you plead for impurity and sin, which are of 


vile 
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tians live up to the commands and precepts of, manner in which the degrading sins and 
Christ and his apostles. Have they any more’ atrocious crimes of every-day lile are deline- 
faith in the doctrine of perfection and frecdom ated and glossed over ; while in a still larger 
from sin than they had in George Fox’s time? class, the writers task their imiginations to 
Do they believe it is now possible for Chris-'invent fictitious characters and scenes, which 
tians to obtain complete victory over sin and|they strive to depict in language the most 
temptations, so as to be of the “ pure in heart,” | piquant and attractive; or taking a ground- 
who “shall see God?” Do they believe in| work of isolated facts, weave them into biog- 
and attain to the condition, in which ** sin has | raphies or histories with ail the licentious 
no dominion over” them? Can they in truth | falsehood of romance. 

say, “ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the} It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to estim:te 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 
| works of the latter description exerts upon the 
minds of those who indulge in it, especially of 
the young, and those of immature judgment ; 
disinclining them to submit to have their 
thoughts, their words and their actions, brought 
within the restraint, and under the govern- 
ment of Truth. It is not merely the evil re- 





Solid Gas —Murdock first used gas to light 
up his office at Redrath in 1792, “ It would,” 
says Liebig, “be one of the greatest disco- 
veries of the age, if any one could succeed in 
condensing coal-gas into a white, dry, solid 
odorless substance, portable, and capable of| sulting from having the relations and duties 
being placed on a candlestick or burned in a = “4 


, a , : “‘Liebeie bei of life, presented in such works in a false and 
amp. i is the desire of ‘ a ©108' unnatural light, making those of them which 
accomplished. A mineral oil flowed out of we may be called on to fulfil every day, to 
coal in Derbyshire, obviously produced by ; 


slow distillation from the coal. On examina-' time that the imagination is unduly excited, 
tion it has been ascertained that parafjine, a and the feelings overwrought by the seductive 
solid waxy substance, hitherto never produced fiction, the perception of unvarnished truth is 
from coal, could be formed in commercial obscured, the capacity to discriminate between 
qualities by a slow and regular distillation. the false and the true is enfecbled, and conse- 
This is condensed coal-gas—a solid form of quently the judgment becomes weakened or 
olefiant gas desired by Liebeig. In forming perverted, and easily betrayed into error, 
cakes, this product, dissolved in an oil of & ‘phys not only a disrelish for real every-day 
similar composition, may be readily obtained |jf. and a disinclination to peruse works of a 


instead of the waste gases now thrown away. solid instructive character are produced, but 
Should this discovery be as successful as it jeq away with the excitement awakened by 
promises, a great change will be wrought ‘0 high wrought scenes, and dazzled with the 
fuel as well as illuminating gas. |false colouring in which acts and characters 
jare painted by the pencil of romance, the 

Georgia is called “‘ the Empire State of the, novel reader is almost unconsciously landed 
South,” for its energy, enterprise and thrift,|!% @ situation where he is incapacitated for 
There are more miles of railroad there than “¢ciding, how or what, things really are; and 
in any other Southern State, and more and |!@Stances have repeatedly occurred, in which, 
better manufactures, and now her people are | {rom this very cause, reason has tottered from 





\correctly the influence that the reading of 


appear insipid and distasteful, but at the same | 


devoting their capital to an enlarged system 
of coastwise and inland trade. As all that 
benefits the parts of a country like ours is in 
the end sure to benefit the whole, we always 
feel gratified with these evidences of prospe- 
rity as we see them manitested and encour- 
aged, 
—_— SS 
There is hardly a better way of understand- 


ing mankind, than that of narrowly examining 
our own hearts.—Old Humphrey. 
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Of the many evil influences operating to re- 
move or lay wasie correct principles, to de- 
prave the taste, and to enervate the mind, there 
are perhaps few more insidious and more 
effective than that of pernicious reading. 
Society is flooded with publications which in 
different ways are producing these deleterious 
results. Some poison the minds of the read- 
ers by the infidel or demoralizing principles 
they inculcate; others inflame the passions 
and weaken the restraints of virtue, by the 


her throne, and the poor victim has lost all 
power of self-control. 

It is in consequence of the evils thus result- 
ing from novel reading, that many pious per- 
sons of almost every denomination, have 
warned and protested against them; and the 
Society of Friends has felt it of such serious 
importance, as to introduce its decided testi- 
mony against them into its discipline. ‘Thus 
when treating of books, the Discipline says: 
‘It is earnestly recommended to every mem- 
ber of our religious Society, that they discour- 
age and suppress the reading of plays, ro- 
mances, novels, or other pernicious books; 
and printers and booksellers in profession 
with us, are cautioned against printing, sell- 
ing or binding such books, as it is a practice 
so inconsistent with the purity of the Christian 
religion.” In view of these things, is it not 
incumbent upon parents and guardians, seri- 
ously to consider, how far the multitude of 
story-books now so profusely supplied for | 
children, and which we see in most of our | 
parlours and nurseries, may have the effect of | 
creating and fostering a taste for novel read- | 
ing, that may be difficult to eradicate or 
reform, and in alter life may lead to what are 
considered grosser departures from the testi- 


| monies of ‘T'ruth? 


But our present object is to notice, what we 
| fear is a very general departure from the tes- 
| timony of the Society against novel reading, 
| exemplified by the manner in which so many 
|of our members act, and express themselves 
| as feeling at liberty to admit into their families 
for perusal, the most popular romance of the 
day. We allude to “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
It would be difficult, we think, upon any other 
subject than the exciting one of slavery, for 
so many of our members—many of them plain 
and desiring to be considered consistent 
with their profession—to be caught by, and 
themselves to urge arguments, which when 
stripped of verbiage, amount to little if any- 
thing more, than that the end justifies the 
means. 

Slavery is felt by us all to be a system of 
'such exceeding wrong, our sympathies for its 
poor victims are kept so constantly aroused, 
and the desire to see it swept away is so 
urgent, that great numbers seem prepared for 
the employment of almost any means that 
proposes to effect the coveted object, and are 
deluded by their wishes into the belief, that 
this hereditary, deep-rooted, and long-estab- 
lished evil, is to fall under the blows inflicted 
by a well-told story; and therelore, sinful as 
they profess novel writing and novel reading 
to be in the abstract, yet being designed in 
this particular case to effect so great a good, 
they consider themselves altogether justified 
in sanctioning and applauding them both, So 
completely has this hallucination (for we can 
consider it as nothing else) betrayed some of 
the members of our religious Society into a 
_ disregard of what has heretofore been consider- 
}ed an important Christian testimony that we 
| find the following paragraph, among several of 
| a highly eulogistic character, in the last num- 
iber of “The British Friend.” Speaking of 
| the anti-slavery movement in Great Britain— 
| that at no period has the feeling of the coun- 
try been raised to such a pitch as at the pre- 
sent moment—it says: * Beyond all question 
the feeling to which we have above alluded, 
has been produced by the publication and un- 
precedented perusal of the extraordinary pro- 
duction of Harriet Beecher Stowe, a name 
which will be chronicled among the most con- 
spicuous benefactors of the human race,” &c. 
Now, as the only thing alluded to as having 
placed her among the most conspicuous bene- 
Jactors of the human race, is writing the novel 
called Uncle Tom’s Cabin; a work which, 
however graphically it may describe events, 
such as have or do occur in our slaveholding 
States, is nevertheless confessedly a fiction 
from beginning to end ; so woven and colour- 
ed, as to rouse the passions ol those who think 
slavery a great wrong, and perhaps also of 
those who teel it a great burden, but think it 
no sin, we must entirely dissent from the sen- 
timent advanced, that such a work consti- 
tutes a ground for classing its author among 
the benefactors of mankind; and at the same 
time we wish to put our members on their 
guard against lowering our testimony to the 
‘Truth, by countenancing the reading or spread- 
ing of any such publications, If the proposed 
end will justify the means, or if this fiction is 
so productive of uamixed good ; now that it has 
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- a ets 
been dramatized, why may not our members | the whole influence of southern society ; and | boat is stopped. In this case, if the jury consider 
upon the same plea, resort to the theatres, to] it is folly to suppose they can be changed or |that pr aapees of the safety-valve would have pre. 
have their feelings against slavery roused to| overcome by a work of fiction, however inge- | “Med the accident, the captain is liable ; but if they 
t 5 ’ ’ ’ 5 think the explos r aused by the defe of 

ie iealane ory oe a : : ; il ht i ae T t 1e explosion was caused by the defeet of the 
the highest pite 1 by witnessing its scenes en-| nious or well wroug it it may be. o combat iron, they will acquit him. The jury then retired. 
acted before their eyes? these errors, and assist in removing this great 


. ; | the P ing Florida. —It is said that the Florida Indians have 
In regard to the effect upon slavery likely | evil, those who are out of their immediate | again declared war with the United States, being de. 


to be produced by the work itself, we confess | influence, must address the hearts and the un- | termined not to emigrate to the West. 

that we have no faith in the benefit which its ad-|derstandings of their brethren involved in|, Peansylvania.—During the past week the farmers 
mirers appear to anticipate from its world-wide | them, in the authority of Truth and in the a ee a eee ee 
dissemination. We are incredulous as to any | spirit of Christian love. ‘Thus only can they | houses for i cnaele of the city, obtained but little, 
slaveholder being induced to liberate his slaves | hope to be instrumental in securing their cool | Receipts on the Public Works in Pennsylvania, 
by reading a description of scenes, with which| and candid consideration of the momentous | $1,897,817.42. Expenditures, $1,029,341.23. Excess 
we suppose it to be the author’s intention to| subject of emancipating their slaves, from |° Feceipts over expenditures, $867,476.18. —: 
represent him as being familiar throughout! which their passions, their supposed duties, it on eo re Nope al ee 
his life ; especially if that description is so col-| their mistaken interests and necessities, now | nq Saale it the power of commuting the sentence 
oured as to hold him up for the detestation of | turn them away. | of capital punishment to imprisoniment. 

mankind, because of the position he occupies : 


= | 
—e ; 
and we are equally unbelieving as to its ITEMS OF NEWS 
prompting any who are opposed to slavery, to | 
the pursuit of those calm, judicious measures, | gates to the 8th inst | Received from J. W. Smith, H. O., $2, vol. 26; from 
rhs ave thar onc: elnaively in * oe ae | Jehu Faweett, agent, O., fur W. ‘Thomas, Joshua Staf. 
which have their origin exclusively in Truth,! ENGLAND.—Co:ton and breadstuff’ are declining | od Sanl Shave B. Dra Jon, Render Thane B 
d are tl : lati adel on . wi ; & ford, Sami. Shaw, B. Dean, Jos, Reeder, Thos. Bow- 
and are the only ones that are blessed with | in prices. | man, Benj. Winder, Saml. French, Jos. Painter, $2 
: a ., oo ie , ; : ; s. P: 2 
success, On the contrary, we fear it will| A great sensation had been made in England by | each, vol. 26, for Benj. Antram, $2, vol. 25, for Edwd. 
aggravate the feelings of resentment and defi- the loss of 51 persons, passengers in the emigrant) Bonsall, Sr., $2, vol. 25, for Joshua Coppock, $2, to 
- . ship St. George, bound from Liverpool to New York, 
ance, that prevent a large portion of slave- 


ou d by fi : Th ind f tk 18, vol. 27, and tor Evan Langstaff, $5.10, to 18, vol. 
. . . °° estroye y fire at sea. 1 remainder oO 1@ pas- 96. > 5 52 . 25; 
holders from viewing slavery and the condition waned were rescued by the ship Orlando, from Mo. ee eee ee, Os Se ea 


: ; : es G : , 2 x from Nathan Smith, Harrisv., O., $2, vol. 26; from 
in which that institution has placed them, in) bile, for Havre. Some of those lost were suffocated, | : "OR: fenr ’ 


. ‘ Se ae : z ; D1. Reynolds, O., $3, to 26, vol. 26 ; from Chas, Perry, 
its true light; while it will stimulate multitudes the rest were either drowned or burned to death. agent. R. 1. for Nathl. S. Babcock, $2, vol. 26, for 


whose feelings are inflamed by its recitals, to| = gales have prevailed on the English | Eieabeth Ferry. @. ae it — ae a 

t iti , : r d indi , age | lites ent, O., 3: .2 f . 2, Sr,, Jas. 

a repetition of uncalled-for and indiscreet at-| “Tye City of Glasgow, of this port, was ran into b stata ton, ittloan, 5 thant. de, Pane Went. 8 
7 ; ; A gow, , p Y | M'Grail, Jas. M‘'Grew, J. Hoyle, Jr., Pusey Wood, 32 

tacks on everything they may consider con-| the steamer Earl Lonsdale, aud returned to Liverpool each, vol. 26, and P. W., $1, for C. School. 

nected with slavery and slaveholders—such | to repair damages. ; ; 

attacks as, within the last twenty years, have | The elections to Parliament, in consequence of 


. sarees tnat ty = members having accepted office under the new minis. | . 
done far more, as we fully believe, to retard try, are mostly over. Former members have been re- | INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 
the progress of emancipation in this country, | elected. 





RECEIPTS. 
By the arrival of the Europa, we have Liverpool 





wel : ni sah: iad Sait Oeil te | A well-qualified female teacher is wanted, 
ian to promote it. | tis reported tha or arendon Will supersede | ; “] ig a 
ater al that is or can be said of “ Uncle | Lord John Russell, before Easter, in the Foreign | to take charge of the School for Indian Chil 


. : ae ; Office. dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 
’ , ” . 
Tom's Cabin, = es anything ras than "i The ladies of Leeds have had a meeting, and adopt. | sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
work of imagination ? and oe ey may be ed an address on the slavery question, addressed to| cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
“ soi cea on - ; oa , " Miike all AS aaeniceeoneiel ladies recently held at Mi 877 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 
or goad on too their impulse, yet like a suns an ki Mi. | ° . 
its Tindred cede must m8 its few in- lan, Italy, Catharine Howard in the chair, Jane Grey, | No, 180 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
: ee cla 5 secretary, have sent a spirited reply to the Duchess of 
terest unsettle and vitiate the judgment ? and | Sunderland's Committee, suggesting the English | 
will not reaction succeed to the excitement | ladies have reforms to accomplish at home, before ex- Diep, on the 9th inst., at Millville, Worcester Co., 
called forth, and the tone of moral feeling, in | tending their philanthropy to America. Mass., Jonatuan M. Suove, a member of Uxbridge 
the ordinary course of cause and effect, be} FRANCE.—The ministers of Austria, Prussia, and Monthly Meeting, aged 66 years. 
rather depressed than maintained or exalted Russia, have presented their credentials to the empe- | ; : i i 
by it? Si ack Og .  keow, is a sys-| oo Ihe Czar however, refuses to address hii as N TT the Lith mais be eT ee 
vy it en avery, as we os BOW 's ye | Brother. All the continental powers have now recog- ee pie ne ye eee ae eo 
tem of incalculable evil to our country, and we} nized the new government in France. | of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northera District. 
long to see the day when it shall no longer, ‘the emperor, in a reply to the Pope's nuncio, says, 
exist within our borders ; but its removal can “TI trust, under Divine Providence, to be able to de. | 


seals tthe aiaentiiites salt’ Miainiien. ateghh -ailiniiis aaicade Richard Williams, on the morning of Fourth-day, the 
only be effected by the slaveholders themselves, fate prosperity of France, aud secure peace to | 444) inst, Mary Wittams, a member of the North- 


Thay s wi > 1s thi 1e . ern District Monthly Meeting, aged 58 years. A life 
Dhey ate living wader’ a sytem which We) M. Murat demands 12,000,000f. for the crows pro of quiet usefulnes : and endearing Gala, was 

lieve 3 | : ITE ° k 2 ov i > le gi “s a ’ . 
fully believe to be the result of a corruption —y of a a interest. Napoleon (crowned in the end with peice; leaving our dear 
of principles and of manners, but w hich has "The Pattie & . = ar ia a st - Friend little to do, when the time of her departure 
prevailed among them from generation to 1” Seer Se Ce, HPSS appr a Se 


- drew near, but to die. 
ae a tiled cond ¢ _ | mana by the French, | 
generation, during a long naa aan tek | ‘Ine German Diet have formally decided to recog- | 
7.’ 110 . re r . , r > ° tr. : , 
Phe Just views of right SNE WIODg WRIA 1eu | nise Napoloun. | her residence, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Racuet, 
our forefathers, of their own free will, to give | Cholera was very prevalent at Omar. | wife of John C. Hill, in the 54th year of her age. 


up the slaves they held —by which act we SPAIN.—Tice revenue has fallen off 9,000,000 reals | She was a member and an overseer of Short Creek 














, in this city, at the residence of her brother 





, suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 17th inst., at 


have been freed from the trial whether we during the past year. proves Apogee: “ge. eee —. 
, ° a . | AUSTRLA.—Additional fortifications are being | 19gs, and a faithtul supporter of the principles an 
wae a we ae se ——— = a anne at Vienna. . testimonies of our religious Suciety. She often la- 
recognized by our Southern brethren as inter- 


, Ea onte 1 imitive simplicity so 
a : . TURKEY.—Bloody engagements are reported to mented the departures from primi plicity 

Ju 2 . a aster | P ; y g * ra 
fering with the connection between the master | have taken place between the Tarkish army and the painfully apparent ae us, : 4 loss will be felt 
and his bondsman; and therefore whatever | Montenegrins. The Porte has officially announced by a large circle of Friends, who had shared of her 


disturbs the existing relations, is viewed by | the coast of Albania under blockade, and the Turkish hospitality. She had frequently expressed to some ot 


> . . her near relatives, that she might be suddenly taken 
> > See 2 2c Se > t onf ce it. . , . te . 

most of them as lessening the bands that hold | fleet and nnd anc hon z . |from them, and we feel a comforting belief that she 

society together, and destroying the safety and| MEXICO.—lInsurrectionary movements still gain- 


: was found as one watching for the coming of her 
comfort of the domestic circle. ‘These are | "8 ground. Lord. 


very erroneous views, and often give rise to| . UNITED STATES.— The Reindeer Trials. New 


sas . | York, First mo, 21.—Judge Betts, in his charge this NTR Pp Parr 
very unchristian feelings. But there they are ;| aavaied, alte’ that oiges dunashadns uate PRINTED BY KITE &% WALTON, 


implanted by education, and strengthened by by the law to raise their safety valves whenever the | No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut strect. 


avera 


